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Ninth Month 2nd.—Another aged friend, 
Henry Wood, gathered to his everlasting rest. 
He was a faithful minister of the Gospel, and a 
member of Trenton Meeting. His health had 
been declining for a long time; but I have no 
doubt his work was done in the day time, before 
the powers of life were failing, and that he was 
prepared to join the just of all generations who 
surround the throne. 

18th.—“ Cast me not off in the time of old 
age, forsake me not when my strength faileth.” 
Often has this petition been raised in my heart, 
feeling low, and stripped of the presence of the 
dear Master. But I desire to wait in patience, 
until the cloud is removed. A favored servant 
of the Lord said, “I waited patiently for the 
Lord, and He inclined unto me and heard my 
ery. He brought me up also out of an horrible 
pit, out of the miry clay, and set my feet upon 
a rock, and established my goings. And He 





Ob, that the Lord would visit and revisit our 
dear young people, that they may be made will- 
ing to take up the cross and obey and follow 
our Saviour in alli He may require of them. 
That thus a little army may be qualified to fill 
the places of those who have, and others who 


may ere long be taken to their everlasting 
homes. 


















































































































































[ Abigail Hutchinson, often in these memoirs, 
conveys the earnest breathings of her spirit, as in 
the foregoing, that the Lord, in the riches of his 
merey “would visit and revisit our dear young 
people; and that they may be made willing to 
take up the cross and obey and follow Him,” 
&c. No doubt there are not a few, who with 
hearts bowed before Israel’s tender Shepherd, 
feel often a similar prayerful solicitude, that 
this interesting class might so yield themselves 
to the humble, teachable wisdom of Jesus who 





Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. 










For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Memoranda of Abigail Hutchinson. 
(Continued from page 178.) 
Seventh Month 31st, 1887.—At Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting again this morning. Went 
in great poverty of spirit. But after being 
















































































































































, : Ble ese ‘ 4€! gave himself for us, as to become valiants in 
gathered into solemn silence, the spirit of Pere hath put a new song in my mouth, even praise | their day for that cause which has ever been 
seemed to cover the meeting. Whereupon I felt | unto our God.” dignified and precious in the eyes of those who 
constrained to kneel and supplicate for the as- Tenth Month 24th.—In meeting this morn-| have served their generation ‘according to the 
sembly, who had met for the solemn purpose of | ing a few words presented to my mind of en-| will of God, and have finished their course with 

e worshipping Him who is a Spirit, and who must | couragement, which I expressed, and feel peace joy. That our young Friends, having received 
, he worshipped in spirit and in trath. For those | in doing the little required ; having felt of latter gifts from on high, “for the perfecting of the 
. who had entered into covenant with the Lord | time so shut up with respect to ministry, as to saints, fur the work of the ministry, for the edi- 
S in days that are past, that He would be near,| think I might not ever have more to say in fying of the body of Christ,” may so submit to 
y and enable them to keep their covenants and to| meetings. But when He, who has the key of | jis discipline and cross, and the transforming 

@ perform all their vows which their lips had ut-| David openeth, none can shut. Praise be to his power of his grace, as to become qualified for 

e- tered and their mouth had spoken when they | great and worthy name. using these in the service of the church— 

m ‘ * e 

of ne trouble. a for al cacoe that we Twelfth Month 29th.—Feeling low and poor, | standard-bearers and_ testimony-bearers, that 

- might press onward through all the cumbering | went to meeting this morning with the hope of | need not to be ashamed. 
things of this life, towards the mark for the| receiving a crumb of soul-sustaining bread.| How greatly such are wanted to take up the 
prize. That so neither heights nor depths, things | After sitting a while in silence, J. S. from West | fallen mantles and to build again the waste 
present or things to come, may ever be able to | Chester, arose with the words, “ As the moun- places! And how, as obedience is yielded to 

tee separate us from the love of God which is in} tains are round about Jerusalem,” &c. He} the qualifying power of the Lord’s Holy Spirit, 

he Christ Jesus our Lord. ' _ | spoke very encouragingly. Then to the young.| would sons and daughters be raised up and 
Eighth Month 14th—Was at meeting this] Afterwards to those far advanced in life; and | anointed to occupy with the precious talents com- 

7 | AA , spoke, beginning with the ex-| to some who may be ready to adopt the lan-| mitted, to the praise and glory of Him, who has 

: hortation, There are twelve hours in the day, guage, “Cast me not off in the time of old age, | removed and is removing faithful servants and 
fe., and dwelling on the uncertainty of life.| forsake me not when my strength faileth.”| handmaidens from the church militant to the 

- I followed, with a portion of the parable of our | Having felt at times almost forsaken, was com- church triumphant in heaven. 

ad's Holy Redeemer, relating to a husbandman who | forted by what he expressed. Though the| (Could A. H., from her home in the glorified 
went out early in the morning to hire laborers} weather was very cold, I was glad I ventured regions above, now speak to this class, would it 
into his vineyard, &c., repeating several verses | out; saying it is good for me that I have been | not be in tender pleading entreaty, somewhat 

in ofthe text, and desired that if there were any| here. How often does the dear Master, when | af hi Friend hil 

g ‘salty ae ne @ , . after this sort? Dear young Friends, while 
and present who had been standing idle as at the} faith is almost ready to fail, either immediately | there is a precious liberty and freedom in the 

y be deventh hour, that they might be encouraged | or instrumentally send help. To Him be as-| sehool of Christ, and in obedience to his will, 
enter into the vineyard of their own hearts | cribed praise. infinitely beyond earth’s richest gifts, there is, 
and labor; that in the end they may be pre-| Second Month 5th, 1888.—First-day. There | at the same time, no other way to these realms 

. pared, with those who had entered in early, and | is One only who knows all that I stand in need | of o] d thée etevaal an ef ol 
will those who had borne the burden and heat of the} of. Holy Father, I , Th hen Gd ae <, . aoe See eae op ae 
road 4 ; ol. oly Father, 1 pray Lhee, now when the|than by a filial faithful following of Him who 
ther ay, to receive the penny of reward. , then | earthly tabernacle is failing, to strengthen me | will ever remain to be the way, the truth, and 

knelt in pe jpn The feeling over a ed with might by thy Holy Spirit. Enable to| the life.] 

pt. ing was an unusually impressive one. Thank-| praise and magnify thy everlastingly worthy - 
fulness arises in my heart for this favor to our name, who hast been with me all my life long. t = Honma —= pc Hen 6 a 

ein dear Lord and Master. Truly we are not a for-| 15th—My feelings have been affected this | “7C8Y ®ternoon, trom No eer 

; k elif, Bien 808 A large company assembled. Many testimonies 
ce a. people. To the Lord, belongs all the morning, in hearing of the sudden death of m were borne to her steadfast, faithful, consistent 
vole- praise, for his manifold mercies. dear friend, Sarah A. Richie. Was told that | |. : ae 
nah 9 > : life. Whose example to others held out the in- 
feet- 4th.— Returned to my own home, after} she went to bed on Second-day night as well ting | ohn dee Glee eanan-k lied 
aa spending five weeks at my nephew’s near Had- ee a ” 


as usual, though for a long time feeble. In the 
early morning of Third-day, she was a corpse. 
One after another of valuable members who 
stood as pillars in the Church, have been re- 
moved within the past few years; and where are 
we to look for others to fill the vacant places? 


donfield. Am thankful in being favored to be 
once more under my own roof. What a favor 
tnd blessing to have a comfortable home to 


tome to! unworthy as I feel of all my unnum- 
bered. blessings. 


Christ. 
(To be continued.) 
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It is an obvious truth that what is begun in 
vanity, must end in vexation of spirit. 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


A Visit to North Carolina. 

I left home on the 26th of Eleventh Month, 
to accompany a Friend who had a concern for 
some religious service in North Carolina. We 
took an afternoon train from Philadelphia, 
which brought us to Baltimore in time to board 
the steamer that goes down the Chesapeake 
Bay, in the night, and reaches Norfolk in the 
morning. From that point a railroad conveys 
the passenger into the neighborhood of Belvi- 
dere, where the Eastern Quarterly Meeting is 
held twice in a year. 

As I lay awake in my berth, feeling the regu- 
lar pulsations of the engine which impelled us, 
and seeing the illumination caused by the elec- 
tric lights, it was an easy transition of thought 
for the mind to meditate on the wonderful 
works of an all-wise Creator, who in remote 
ages had, through the agency of the vital and 
chemical and mechanical laws which he had 
impressed on matter, stored up the reservoirs of 
coal, which now furnished our steamer with 
motive power, warmth and light! 

The traveller through Chesapeake Bay, and 
in Hampton Roads, and other great expanses 
of shallow water that belong to the lower course 
of the James River, sees before him the natural 
habitat of the oyster; and can understand how 
it is, that their peculiar situation, contiguous to 
these breeding-grounds, have favored the de- 
velopment of the trade in oysters, which has 
grown up in Baltimore and Norfolk. 

The oyster abounds in inlets and coves, sounds 
and bays; but is not found on the ocean beaches 
exposed to the direct action of the surf. It is 
probable that in such a situation, the young 
oysters would be buried and smothered in the 
sand. 


The oyster belongs among the Bivalve shell- 
fish, the suft parts beiag protected by two solid 


limestone shells. Its food consists of animal- 
cules and minute vegetable particles brought to 
it by the water, a continual current of which 
is directed to the mouth by the action of the 
gills. The oyster is very prolific; each one 
may produce over a million of eggs. These 
are hatched within the shell, and the young 
are to be seen slowly swimming in a whitish 
fluid, which surrounds the gills. When the 
parent oyster expels its young, and this is done 
simultaneously, by multitudes on an oyster 
bank, the water becomes filled as with a thick 
cloud,and the spawn is wafted away by currents, 
the greater part of course to be generally lost; 
but some to find an object to which it can at- 
tach itself for life. After once fastening itself, 
the young oyster loses all power of locomotion. 
It often attaches itself to the shells of older oys- 
ters, and thus we often meet with clusters con- 
taining many individuals. 

The business of opening and packing oysters 
for shipment into the interior of the country, is 
very largely carried on in Norfolk. 
the streets are paved with the refuse shells, 
which work down into a hard and smooth 
road, and great quantities of them have been 
consumed in filling up the salt marshes around 
the city, and converting the swamps into solid 
land. 

The eastern part of North Carolina is low, 
flat, and sandy—so low indeed that a large part 
of it is swamp land, covered with bushes and 
trees which form a refuge for bears and other 
wild animals. The Dismal Swamp, which lies 
south of Norfolk, in lower Virginia and the 
upper part of North Carolina, is one of the 
most extensive bodies of land of this character 


Many of 
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in this section. The Pasquotank and Perqui- 
mons rivers, and probably other streams, head 
it in, and flow in a southeast course into Albe- 
marle Sound. 

The principal crops raised in the territory 
between the Chowan River and the ocean, are 
corn, rice, cotton, and peanuts. The peanuts 
thrive in the most sandy soils—and those which 
contain some clay produce better cotton. The 
past season had been a favorable one, and the 
farmers were in good spirits. The picking of 
the cotton was nearly finished, but we saw a 
few patches where the white cotton protruding 
from the bolls showed us the manner of its 
growth. 

The botanical name of the cotton plant is 
Gossypium. There are several species of it. 
That cultivated in the United States is G. Bar- 
badense. The East Indian cotton is a different 
species, and has a shorter fibre. It belongs to 
the natural family (Malvacez) of plants, of 
which the Althea and Hollyhock of our gar- 
dens, the Hibiscus and Marsh-mallow of our 
sea-side swamps, are members. 

The flowers are rather large, yellow or cream- 
colored ; and when the pods mature, they split 
open, and expose the masses of snow-white lint 
or fibre, in the midst of which the seeds are 
buried. A cotton field covered with opened 
pods is a beautiful sight, and reminds a northern 
visitor of damp snow adhering to the bushes, 
The lint is separated from the seeds by machi- 
nery. Formerly the seeds were generally com- 
posted for manure for a future crop; but of 
latter times an increasingly large proportion of 
them are used in making cotton-seed oil, which 
is used as a cheap substitute for olive oil. 

The cotton plant is a native of both the old 
and the new world—and has been cultivated in 
India from time immemorial. But within the 
last century there has been a wonderful in- 
crease in the amount of it raised, due princi- 
pally to the improvements in manufacturing 
machinery, which have greatly reduced the cost 
of cotton goods. 

The pea-nut, or, as it is more commonly 
termed at the North, the ground-nut, is one of 
the great family of Leguminous plants, so called 
because the fruit assumes the form of a legume 
or pod. To this family belong the peas, beans, 
clovers, indigo, sensitive plants, acacias, ete.— 
There are said to be 7,000 species of plants be- 
longing to this family, many of which are 
found in tropical countries. The ground-nut, or 
ground-pea, or groober, as some of the North 
Carolinians call them, is known to botanists as 
the Arachis hypogwa—the specific name—mean- 
ing growing under the earth: and is so called 
from the remarkable habit of thrusting its fruit 
under the ground. The flower, which is similar 
in shape to that of the pea or bean, is yellow in 
color. After flowering, the flower-stalks length- 
en, bend down, and thrust the germ of the seed 
under the ground. The germ then begins to 
enlarge, and develops into a pale yellowish, 
wrinkled, and slightly curved pod, often con- 
tracted in the middle and containing two seeds. 
Should anything prevent the ovary from enter- 
ing the ground, it withers away and fails to 
mature. 

It is a native of America, but is now culti- 
vated in all the warmer parts of the globe. It 
was introduced into Spain from Peru. In some 
parts of Africa it forms one of the principal 
articles of food. The seed contains a great deal 
of oil, which is used for the same purposes as 
olive oil. A single vine will often have 30 or 
40 seed-pods attached to it. 


At the house of a Friend where we stopped, 
we saw a group of women and children picking 
the pods off the pea-vines, which, after drying, 
had been hauled into a shed or outhouse, They 
were a good-natured group. After the pods 
have been thus separated, they are often passed 
through a fan, which removes the sand adhering 
to them, and blows away the empty pods in 
which no seeds have developed. 

The farmers were getting about 75 cts, per 
bushel for them, at present. We saw large 
piles of bags filled with them, at the railroad 
stations. The vines are said to make good fod- 
der, and to be relished by the cattle. 

Rice is one of the most valuable of the 
Grasses, to which family it belongs; as do also, 
corn, wheat, oats, and barley, which form g 
large a part of the food of the human race, 
It is known as Oryza sativa, and is supposed to 
furnish food to more persons than any other 
plant. ‘Throughout the Chinese Empire, and 
the Continent of India, as well as in the great 
Islands of the Indian Archipelago, it is the prin- 
cipal, and often the only food of the great mass 
of the population. In its general appearance 
it resembles more nearly the common oats, than 
any other cultivated grain. Like it, the seed is 
closely enveloped with a chaff or covering, diffi- 
cult to remove. 

Rice is naturally a marsh grass; and although 
it will grow on uplands, yet it thrives best where 
it can have some inundation. Its cultivation 
in America dates from about the year 1700, 
when a vessel from Madagascar, stopping at 
Carolina, left some seed-rice with a gentleman 
named Woodward. 


J. W. 


(To be continued.) 


For “* Tue Frienp.” 
The Form and The Life. 


Friends, in common with other highly favored 
Christian reformers, have believed it their duty 
to bear testimony against the pride, the vanity, 
and the sinful extravagance of fashionable so- 
ciety; and this testimony has been relinquished 
only in proportion to their decline in spiritual 
fervor. 

Not because they would condemn a thing at 
once so reasonable and useful as a uniform style, 
but such a one as would pervert the blessings of 
a merciful Providence to the fostering of pride, 
and beguiling the mind of the unwary away 
from the “source of light and life,” bringing 
into bondage to the spirit of this world, which 
can never be at rest; but must be ever chang- 
ing its fashions, to feed but never satisfy a rest- 
less and, may I not say, often lustful mind. 

There is beauty in order; yea, solid utility. 
The Almighty is not the author of confusion. 
Order accompanies proficiency in human as well 
as in the Divine economy: increasing the pr 
ficiency and cheapening the products of all of 
our different branches of manufacturing. Hence 
the propriety of a common style in such articles 

There is probably no case in which the ne 
cessity of order is more apparent than in the 
manufactory of wearing apparel: nor more ad- 
mirable than in Christian brethren, bound to 
gether by the unity of the one spirit, which 
gathers them out of the world and forbids con 
formity thereto,—either in the spirit or in the 
outward man, which is conformed to the spirit. 

Hence, my beloved fellow professors in this 
once highly-favored (and I verily believe not 
yet wholly forsaken) Society, may we not ac 

nowledge the wisdom of Him whom we rever- 
ently believe hath for the sake of his own glory 
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'g and our eternal blessedness, gathered this peo- For “ Tas Frrexp.” | have sufficient moral strength or manliness to 

g ple by his Almighty power, a band of witnesses The Theatre and Tobacco in Association, | lay the finger of condemnation upon their sym- 

i, oo primitive simplicity of the Gospel, in | witn Intormation Concerning a German Edition of the pathizers, even though they, the dealers, the 
ing them (as a means of preservation from say on “The Theatre. actively-interested promoters of the baneful 

ed evil) to adhere to a consistent order becoming -—-- habit, may have flagrantly offended against the 

ng the simplicity of their profession. First of all] Information was given to the readers of Tue | law of purity. What ought any Friend to have 

im in regard to apparel : upon which the vanity of | Frrenp some time ago, that a French edition | to do with the Theatre and with Tobacco, save 

the human heart is most lavish; but extending | of the writer’s Essay, The Theatre (abridged) | to reject and condemn them? 

a throughout and regulating the whole manner of | had been printed at Nismes for gratuitous dis- JostaH W. LEeEps. 

Be life and conversation. tribution. A Friend in Great Britain, strongly | Twelfth Mo. 30th, 1890. 

ad I trust that without addition of words it will | impressed with the evil influence of stage plays os Sheen an, aaa 

od- be evident to the mind of every well-disposed | upon the community, and the need of our re- Except Joe Whitbread. 

Friend, that no permanently effective protest | ligious Society upholding its Christian testimony | A lady in Dorsetshire, England, went to the 
the can be borne against that slavish servitude of | against them, obtained a considerable number | home of a sick man, Joe Whitbread by name. 
80, folly, known as following the fashions, without of copies of both the American and French | She found him very ill. 

” the maintenance of some degree of uniformity | editions, and sent them to friends and corre-| After speaking with him for a few minutes 
a in pattern in a sufficient number of such pro-|spondents in various parts of Europe. Mean-| concerning his health, she turned the conver- 
ho testants as will enable them to procure the} while, it appearing to the writer that a German | sation to his state before God. He unhesi- 
= manufacture of their necessary supplies, without | translation might prove serviceable, correspond- | tatingly declared that in that respect he was all 
and depending entirely upon a market which is ruled | ence was entered into, and arrangements are | right, as he had never injured anyone in his life, 
im by the fickle fashions of the public: a practice | about to be made with the German Evangelical | and was not afraid to die, altogether evincing 
wnt which (professedly to avoid the possibility of |} Book and Tract Association, at Berlin, to issue | his state to be one of stubborn se/f-righteousness. 
_ supporting a lifeless form) has of latter time so | a German edition of the book (unabridged) in| Having heard all that he had to say without 
co well nigh rooted out that good order once so | that city. Sufficient funds remain in the au-| making much answer, she proposed to read to 
dis characteristic of Friends, that in many parts of | thor’s hands to pay for the translation of the | him a little from the [Bible.] He made no ob- 
iff the Society a consistent Friend cannot procure | essay. Those wishing to assist in its printing | jection, and she accordingly opened her Bible 
such articles as he or she can be easy to wear, | and distribution, will please kindly remit to the | at Romans iii. 9, reading it as follows, very 
si without sending, at great expense, to distant | undersigned at No. 528 Walnut Street, Phila- | slowly: 
om places where Friends have been more faithful. | delphia. ; “« What then ? are we better than they? No, 
ain But may not such as these take some courage} An illustration of how the immorality asso-| iv no wise ; for we have before proved both Jews 
700 by answering in their own minds this question : | ciated with this evil may come directly home to | and Gentiles, that they are all under sin’—ex- 
« _ Where to-day would have been our testimony | us, has been made apparent in this “City of} cept Joe Whitbread.” ; ; 
saan in regard to plainness, if a remnant had not} Homes,” within the month now closing. Un-| “‘As it is written, There is none righteous, 
been willing to support it at some pecuniary | chaste, pictorial representations of actresses and | no, not one’—except Joe Whitbread.” 
" loss ? ballet-dancers have for some years past been} “‘There is none that understandeth, there is 
5 We certainly have the most satisfactory evi- | made use of by manufacturers and dealers in | none that seeketh after God’—except Joe Whit- 
dence that the wholesome order supported in | cigarettes (so largely used by boys and young | bread.” 
.” this Society so long as it remained sound in| men) to advertise their unclean and hurtful| “‘They are gone out of the way, they are 

Christian faith, was far from having economy | wares. Not satisfied with confining their cards | together Ghai unprofitable ; there is none that 

ed for its prime motive; although in fact it has| to the shops associated with the trade, a certain | doeth good, no, not one’—except Joe Whit- 
> been a result, since under the Divine blessing it | firm has lately gone to the length of making use | bread.” 
duty preserved Friends and their families from those | of the mails to carry their circulars and pictures| “‘ Now, we know that what things soever the 
nity, expensive superfluities which would otherwise, | directly into our homes, having apparently | law saith, it saith to them who are under the 
shed surely have stolen in. called to their aid the city directory, and made | law; that every mouth may be stopped, and all 
7 1 But may not a man be a Christian without | use of the names ready at hand by the tens of | the world may become guilty before God’—ex- 
ae secluding himself from his respectable neigh- | thousands. cept Joe Whitbread.” 

bors? Every true Christian will find it in his} The matter being laid before the postal au-| ‘Therefore by the deeds of the law, there 
ng . heart to regard and treat all men with due re-| thorities in this city, the conclusion arrived at | shall no flesh be justified in his sight’—except 
sty of spect; but the Lord has placed a difference be- | was, that as like pictures were to be found in the | Joe Whitbread.” 
ede tween all who are of this faith and all who are | cigar shops generally, and were tolerated there,| “‘ But now the righteousness of God without 
sane: not of this faith: if we disregard this difference, | it seemed useless to try to do anything toward | the law is manifested, being witnessed by the 
ae we do it at our peril. To merit the true respect | putting a stop to this high-handed invasion of | law and the prophets, even the righteousness of 
ek of all men, is to do our duty. Can we conform | indecency. Nevertheless, as it did not seem | God which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all, 
“an to the customs, without exposing ourselves and | right to accept this argument and conciusion, | and upon all them that believe: for there is no 
a. our children to the company and the spirit? | by which our homes were levelled to the low | difference’-—except Joe Whitbread.” 

From whence has sprung in these days of fall-| plane of the tobacco shops with their shameless| _“‘ For all have sinned, and come short of the 
tility ing away, such dread of a form without life : Is | wares and too often their like talk and manners, | glory of God’—except Joe Whitbread.” 
a it not from a dread of the cross? Will a form | an appeal has been forwarded to the Postmaster! When she came to the last of these verses he 
all which is in the cross to the natural will, be long | General, with the expression of the hope that he | cried out in great distress, “Ob, stop, ma’am! I 
eS supported without the life? Or, what is the form | will be enabled to make use of his authority to | can’t bear it any more! Oh, stop, stop, ma’am !” 
* thot of the lifeless professor: is it that established by | deny in this direction to the offending firm, the} She, affecting surprise, asked what was the 
Heo the Head of the Church which is in the cross to | great privilege of the mails which they have so | matter, remarking, “I am only putting together 
ic the natural man, or is it one set up in his own | signally outraged. ; ' what God says and what you say. 
ae will as a substitute therefor? Again, where is} And why have these indecencies been so|‘ AW have sinned ;’ and you say you have not; 
te the the life of our Society to-day: is it where the| tolerated? First, because the public appear-| so that must be ‘except Joe Whitbread.” Only 
an form is supported with the life, or is it where | ance of actresses and female ballet-dancers upon | a few more words passed, and she left. 
oi they have thought to liberate the life, by leav- | the stage (a custom strongly reprobated by such} The next time she say him his face lighted up 
which ing off the form? Verily a tree is known by its | “ heathen” as the Japanese, the Chinese, and | with joy as he expressed his longing to see her 
aps fruit, which in this case is so plain that “ he | other Eastern nations) has now come to be permit- | that he might tell her how the word she read to 
in the who runneth may read.” ted and encouraged in all professedly Christian | him opened his eyes to see his condition as a 
spirit. Tos. E.Smirx. | countries, called “‘civilized.” (I make this dis-| sinner in the sight of God, and to accept Jesus 
in this Coan Creek, Iowa, Eleventh Mo. 28th, 1890. tinction advisedly, because I do believe that the | as his only Saviour from sin. re 
ws a Music—I a Fijians and the Samoan islanders, being, as it} “ Joy and peace,” said he, “ have filled my 
ain ” “ t would be well for Christian parents | were, tribal communities, fresh in the faith, | heart since the hour I trusted in Jesus.” ~ 
— “anion, er, whether music, which fills up no would be scandalized at these public represen-| A few days afterwards he fell asleep, praising 
can ing portion of their daughters’ time, does not | tations which we tolerate.) Secondly, because | the name of Him who is the friend of sinners, 
n glory fill it without any moral end, or even without 









the host of the users of cigarettes continues to in- 


any specific object ? crease daily, and very few of these people will 













and who said, “I came not to call the righteous 
but sinners to repentance.” — The Contributor. 
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From “ THe AMERICAN.” 
An Arizonian Hillside. 


My many questions caused me to be set down 
as a “tender-foot” the moment I reached a cer- 
tain mining camp in Southern Arizona. Amuse- 
ment or disgust was depicted upon the counte- 
nances of every miner that I questioned, and 
both, in one unhappy instance, when I asked if 
the San Pedro River was an irrigation ditch. 
This blunder demonstrated that I had all to 
learn, and from that moment I pursued a course 
of quiet investigation. 

Of mining camps in general, nothing need 
here be said. Probably this particular one has 
no distinctive feature. Let it suffice that the 
surroundings, and not the camp, called me so 
far from home, and it was to them that I turned 
as soon as possible. Out of the village there 
was but one of two things for the rambler to 
do: to follow this or that tortuous valley, or 
climb some one of the innumerable hills; as 
anything akin to a prairie was beyond easy 
walking distance. 

I reached Bisbee at noon, July 8, and climbed 
a high hill early the next morning. 

There is a never-failing charm in turning into 
new paths; to have opened to you a new vista; 
to enter for the first time the bounds of a new 
territory. Fatigue is set at defiance. One’s 
old self slinks into the back-ground. We are 
mentally born again. What though the region 
was here a desert, so long had it been since a 
refreshing rain had fallen. The oaks were 


brave of heart and held their leafy crowns 
aloft; cacti were in bloom; birds sang; butter- 
flies flitted in the brilliant sunshine, and snow- 
white clouds floated from peak to peak of the 


distant mountains. At last, I was in a wilder- 
ness, with not a familiar object about me, and 
it was with honest pleasure that I handled 
rocks, plants, and many a living creature of 
which I knew not the name. It was sufficient 
merely to recognize their position in the grand 
scheme of organic nature. 

For long there had been no rain, and the 
first impression was that of wonder that so great 
a variety of animals should choose so arid a 
region, when capable of migrating to others 
more inviting. Here were birds in abundance, 
nesting in the scattered oaks, and finding an 
abundant food supply among the heated rocks 
and repellant cacti. It is true, I was told that 
the rainy season should have commenced before 
this, and that the birds simply anticipated the 
coming change; but could they not have waited 
for it? In the East, we certainly associate 
abundance of animal life with the constant 
presence of water, and never an upland field 
so teeming with creatures of every kind as the 
low-lying marshes with their ranker vegetation. 
The river valleys within reach of these Arizo- 
nian hills, have not much to commend them; 
still, that they were not over-crowded, and the 
hills deserted, was a surprise. However, here 
among the uplifted rocks, were the birds—and 
a goodly company of less prominent creatures, 
to which I turned again and again, notwith- 
standing the grandeur of the landscape spread 
before me. 

The Cactus wren, because of its close kinship 
to the dear wrens of the homestead door-yard, 
but more by reason of its own merits, held me 
long; and it will ever be a mystery how this 
restless bird thridded the maze of spiny branches 
that baffled all my efforts to follow it. That it 
could dart through the tangled branches of a 
stag-horn cactus without a wound, is simply 


miraculous—and do this, too, when pursued ; 
rushing with restless haste from a supposed en- 
emy. Possibly it was pricked now and then, 
but if its feathers were ever ruffled, not so its 
temper, and often when the fates seemed most 
against it, this bird would perch between thorns 
of dangerous lengths, and sing with that whole- 
souled ardor that should cause faint-hearted 
folk to blush. If ever a little foot-sore, and you 
long to return to the smoothened path-way of 
the village street, pray for the Cactus wren to 
find you out. 

There were other creatures on the hillside 
that merit our attention—and I would that I 
had had weeks instead of minutes to devote to 
them. Lizards and skinks are well-nigh count- 
less; but not too the snakes, which fact I de- 

lored. It was not so long ago that the lively 
Seaeks in New Jersey pine barrens had given 
me much to do to gain some insight into their 
life-history, and now I recalled each time, place, 
and circumstance as these same animals darted 
over the rocks and between the scattered cacti. 
The surroundings were not dissimilar :—was 
there any peculiarity of habit? I could detect 
none. The lizards were as swift, but still a lit- 
tle strategy enabled me to capture them with 
my hands, and they straightway became tame, 
as had proved the case in the East ;—while the 
wary skinks defied all my efforts to capture 
them, and even when badly wounded by bird- 
shot, bit me savagely—an Eastern experience 
also. Let him who will attempt to explain 
why these animals, with essentially the same 
habits and constantly associated, differ in this 
one respect of temper. In New Jersey the 
skink is a solitary animal, and lives in hollows 
of old trees, often twenty, thirty, or fifty feet 
from the ground—(locations the common lizard 
seldom visits)—which may or may not explain 
the difference of temper of the two animals; 
but here, on this Arizonian hillside, the same 
rocks and cacti sheltered both. They basked 
upon the same sun-lit surfaces, often in actual 
contact ; they fed upon the same food, and took 
refuge in the same safe harbors when pursued ; 
bnt in every instance it held good that the 
lizard was amiable and the skink otherwise. I 
fancied a score of reasons for this while on the 
spot, but have no foundation upon which to 
rest any one of them, even for superficial in- 
spection. 

A merit of such a stroll as this of to-day, is 
that one must keep moving. To sit long in the 
same spot where rocks are rugged and loose, 
wearies far more quickly than a constant change 
of position, and with this change is endless 
novelty. It needed but half a turn of the head 
to catch winning glimpses of a new world. 
From the wriggling centipede at my feet, which 
delighted me by reason of its graceful move- 
ments, to some distant mountain, wrapped in 
rosy clouds, was a bold leap, but one that the 
mountain rambler has constantly to make.— 
However vividly an object impressed itself upon 
me, be it one at hand or many a mile away, I 
was never so occupied as to be too late for some- 
thing new; and why regret such aimless wan- 
derings? If I learned little, 1 enjoyed much, 
and these are vacation days. But does one 
learn so little when method is left in the lurch? 
There is at such a time a deal of unconscious 
cerebration, and the most trivial incident of a 
mountain tramp, when recalled, stands out in 
boldest outline and has far more significance 
than we supposed. I shall not need to turn to 
the photographs that my companions took, to 
see the landscapes that were spread out before 


me—and I doubt not but that in years to come, 
when wandering about the fields at home, I wil] 
have their familiar birds and plants bring viv- 
idly before me incident after incident that at 
the time made but the faintest impression upon 
me. It has proved so heretofore, and I look for 
its repetition in the future. We learn much, 
if we but desire to learn, without making fur- 
ther effort. It adds a bright leaf to memory’s 
volume to walk over a mountuin. 


CHARLEs C. ABBorr, 
BisBEk, Arizna. 


SELEcTED. 

DePENDENCE Upon Gop.—The poet Cowper 
said, he felt deeply his dependence upon God 
for every breath of his genius. There was this 
difference, he maintained, between the generality 
of poets and himself':—* They have been igno- 
rant how much they stood indebted to an Al- 
mighty power for the exercise of those talents 
they have supposed their own; whereas, I know, 
and know most perfectly, and am, perhaps, to 
be taught it to the last, that my power to think, 
whatever it be, and consequently my power to 
compose is, as much as the outward power, af- 
forded to me by the same Hand that makes me 
in any respect to differ from a brute.” 

The great Matthew Hale, writing on “the 
inward direction and assistance of the Spirit of 
God to the soul,” gives forth a testimony of his 
experience very similar to the foregoing, viz: 

“They who truly fear God, have a sweet 
guidance from a higher wisdom than what is 
barely human, namely, the Spirit of Truth and 
goodness; which does really, though secretly, 
teach and direct them. Any man that trul 
and sincerely fears Almighty God, and calls 
and relies upon Him for his direction, has it as 
really as a son has the counsel and direction of 
his father ; and though the voice be not audible 
nor discernible by sense, yet it is equally as real 
as if a man heard a voice, saying ‘ This is the 
way, walk in it.’ 

“Though this secret direction of Almighty 
God is principally seen in matters relating to 
the good of the soul; yet, even in the concerns 
of this life, a good man fearing God and beg- 
ging his direction, will very often, if not at all 
times, find it. I can call my own experience to 
witness, that, even in the external actions, oc- 
currences and incidents of my whole life, I have 
never been disappointed of the best direction, 
when I have, in humility, and a sense of my 
own deficiency, sincerely implored it.” 


a 


Ir is in Jerusalem that we have the ripened 
fruit of the sacerdotal and sacramentarian the- 
ory which puts emphasis on places and things 
and modes, and on physical taction as means of 
spiritual life. In the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, one sees the very apotheosis of the 
tractarian idea, where nearly all that is distine 
tively Christian is lost, and all that is pagan 
retained ; and where, amidst flickering candles, 
clouds of incense, bursts of music, and the dis- 
cordant rumblings of greasy priests, one longs 
to hear the key-note of a true Christianity from 
his lips, who, under the shadow of Gerizim, said 
to the woman of Samaria, “The hour cometh 
when ye shall neither in this mountain nor yet 
in Jerusalem, worship the Father. God is a 
Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth.” There is no place 
on the planet where men more seriously need 
the simplicity and power of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, than in this holy city of Jerusalew.— 
Bishop LL. H. Vincent, in The Independent. . 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


TWELFTH MONTH ist. 


REFLECTIONS ON THAT DAY. 


On this date, at the dark hour of midnight, ascended 
The king of the North to his cold icy throne; 
Afar o’er the nation his scepter extended, 
And loud his inaugural trumpet has blown. 


The bright golden-rod and the beautiful aster, 
His keen blade cut down ere the day’s early dawn, 
The leaves of the forest, the bloom of the pasture ; 
The flowers and the fruitage of garden and lawn. 


Slowly down the cold river all silently sailing, 
The slain of his victims pass shrivelled and sear, 
Whilst the hemlock’s dark pall-bearing branches are 
waving 
O’er their comrades laid low in the “grave of the 
year.” 


Though the sun’s slanting rays still more feeble are 
growing 
As the wild winds of winter their warfare extend, 
Yet we can rejoice in the carbon’s bright glowing, 
And enjoy the warm breath of our anthracite friend. 


Far down in our mountains and valleys dark cellars, 
Where the sunshine of ages long past has been 
stored, 
For speed to our spindles, for heat to our parlors, 
We can draw on a vast inexaustible hoard. 


Look around and reflect what a strange revolution, 
In what retrograde steps we would all have to tread, 
What scenes of deep suffering, what want and con- 
fusion 
If deprived of our rich, carboniferous bed. 


Should we to our shades as a substitute fly, 
They would serve but few meals for the ravenous 
flame, 
We would soon have to answer the smoldering cry, 
It is done, quite exhausted the source whence it 
came. 


Our forests would fade as the foam on the river, 
Their glory in fall be a thing of the past, 

No shelter to shield from the heat of the summer, 
Or temper the rigor of winter’s cold blast. 


How then would our journals and volumes be tram- 
melled, 
That speed through the land to enlighten and bless, 
Memorials of mind, erudition and knowledge, 
Concretions of wisdom—the shafts of the press. 


Take the coal from the furnace, and where would it 
leave us? 
Far back with the barbarous ages to roam ; 
Of all modern improvements at once ’twould bereave 
us— 
The speed of our travel, the comforts of home. 


Where is there a being so lost to true feeling, 
To whose mind calm reflection does not sometimes 
recall, 
The importance of this vast deposit that’s yielding 
Such needful support and such comfort to all? 


Let none who this day now partake of this blessing 
Their royal high privilege rudely profane, 

Through thoughtless irreverence lightly addressing 
Or taking the name of its author in vain. 


But still with the smoke of these altars ascending, 
Let the various voices of industry rise, 

The ring of the anvil, the shuttle clash blendin 
With the love song of labor lead up to the skies. 


Till praise and thanksgiving swell high in the chorus 
With the piston’s deep throb and machinery’s hum ; 
For the blessings kind Providence placed here before 
us, 
And the prospect of plenty for ages to come. 


Though the king of the North his loud trumpet is 
blowing, 
And far to the South may his scepter extend ; 
We still can rejoice in the carbons bright glowing, 
And enjoy the warm breath of our anthracite friend. 
. C. 8. Cope. 
West Cuester, Twelfth Mo. Ist, 1890. 


At a Meeting for Suffering of Friends of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, held on Sixth Day, the 
19th of Twelfth Month, the following memorial 
to Congress was adopted :— 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States, in Congress assembled : 

The memorial of the Representatives of the 
religious Society of Friends, for Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware, respectfully repre- 
sents :— 

That we have viewed with deep concern the 
excitement and unsettlement among the Indians 
in the northwestern parts of the United States, 
and the dangers that threaten to involve an ex- 
tensive portion of our beloved country in the 
calamities of Indian warfare. 

It has been the uniform testimony of those 
who have been familiar with the facts, that the 
Indian has rarely been chargeable with disre- 
garding treaty stipulations which he has com- 
prehended and ratified. While on the other 
hand it is well known that almost, if not all the 
wars of the United States with the Indians in 
the past, have been the result of injustice or 
perfidy on the part of the whites. 

A commission, appointed to negotiate with 
the Sioux, in 1868, of whom General Harney 
and other military officers were members, uses 
the following language in its report, in reference 
to the Indian: 

“Wrongs are borne by him in silence that 
never fail to drive civilized men to deeds of 
violence. Among civilized men, war generally 
springs from a sense of injustice. The best pos- 
sible way, then, to avoid war, is to do no act of 
injustice. When we learn that the same rule 
holds good with the Indians, the chief difficulty 
is removed. But it is said our wars with them 
have been almost constant. Have we been uni- 
fortily unjust? Weanswer unhesitatingly, Yes.” 

General Pope wrote, “How can we expect 
the Indian to observe a treaty which he sees us 
violate every day to his injury?” 

Henry B. Carrington, who was an officer in 
command during the war with the Sioux, in 
1866 and 1867, in an address delivered in 1881, 
declared, “That from 1865 until the present 
time, there has not been a border campaign 
which did not have its impulse in the aggres- 
sions of the white man,” and also, “ It is enough 
for us to know that white men first stole their 
lands, and then sold them arms; and did by 
every low passion, work out the scheme by which 
we should treat the Indian as a brute, only to 
be exterminated, rather than as a man to be 
saved.” 

In view of these, and similar declarations of 
men who have been themselves participants in 
conflicts with the Indians, is it not the part of 
wisdom, as well as of that mercy and forbear- 
ance which should characterize a powerful na- 
tion, to inquire into the causes which have led 
to the present attitude of the Sioux, patiently 
consider their complaints, and apply a remedy 
which may restore tranquillity without the fur- 
ther effusion of blood ? 

The discontent and suffering which have fol- 
lowed the reduction of rations due the Sioux 
under the stipulations of former treaties, at a 

time when the failure of crops had already 
caused a scarcity of food, by which they were 
threatened with starvation ; and the opening of 
eleven million acres of their land to occupation 
by the whites, before the terms of the agree- 
ment for its sale, as they understood it, had been 
ratified by the Government, and the money pro- 
vided for its payment; appear to have been the 











chief causes of the distrust and animosity towards 
the whites, and the disposition on the part of 
some of them, to acts of violence which now 
exist. ‘These feelings have no doubt also been 
stimulated by the delusion industriously pro- 
pagated among them of the speedy appearance 
of a supernatural being as the avenger of their 
wrongs and their deliverer. 

Disappointing to them as this expectation of 
the appearance of a Messiah must be, should not 
the wide spread acceptance of this belief excite 
pity in the minds of those who profess to have a 
true understanding of the precepts of Him, whose 
advent to the world was ushered in by the angelic 
anthem, “Glory to God in the highest, on earth, 
peace, good will to men”? And does not a 
knowledge of the truths of the benign religion 
which He introduced impose an obligation upon 
those who hold them to act in conformity there- 
with towards a people, who though they may not 
in Divine providence have been favored with a 
knowledge of the truths of the gospel as re- 
corded in the Holy Scriptures, are yet the re- 
cipients of a measure of that light with which 
Christ enlightens every man that cometh into 
the world, and are equally with ourselves the 
objects of his redeeming love? 

Statistics have been published in the daily 
press which show that the expenses of this Gov- 
ernment since its formation in 1776, to 1886, a 
period of one hundred and ten years, on account of 
the Indians, have been upwards of nine hundred 
and twenty-nine millions of dollars ; and that of 
thissum six hundred and ninety-six millions have 
been expended by the War Department in wars 
with them and expenses incident thereto. Of 
this enormous aggregate over two hundred mil- 
lions are stated to have been expended in hos- 
tilities with different tribes during the ten years 
from 1872 to 1882; the primary cause of which, 
in accordance with the testimony before adduced, 
has been the rapacity and injustice of the whites. 

That a course of justice and kindness towards 

this people would be productive of lasting peace, 
is illustrated by the early history of the Pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania, in which friendly rela- 
tions were established by such a course between 
the white settlers and the Indians, and main- 
tained for upwards of seventy years without the 
existence of a military force. 
We have observed with satisfaction that the 
issue of increased rations has been ordered by 
the Government, and measures are now pending 
in Congress tending to the pacification of the 
Sioux by appropriations for the payment of their 
claims, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the late Commission appointed to negotiate 
with them; and we would express the hope that 
prompt measures will be taken to assure these 
Indians of the desire of the Government to 
redress their grievances and fulfil all its obliga- 
tions by a course of liberality and conciliation, 
and that in its intercourse with them and other 
tribes all obstructions may be removed to the 
spread of humane and Christianizing influences 
among them. 


By direction and on behalf of a meeting of 
the Representatives of the religious Society of 
Friends, for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware, held in Philadelphia, the 19th day 
of Twelfth Month, 1890. 

Grorce M. Comrort, 
Clerk for the day. 


xiii Midian 

It is recorded as a saying of Dr. Johnson, 
near the end of his life, “ I have written piously, 
it is true; but I have lived too much like other 
people.” 
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How the Dog Got Home. 


A story is told of a dog which lived on a ship. 
The vessel was anchored in the harbor of a for- 
eign port. The dog often went ashore with the 
officers, and being occupied with various doggish 
amusements, often was left behind when the offi- 
cers returned in their boat to the ship. The first 
time this occurred the poor dog knew not what 
to do when he found the ship’s boat gone. He 
ran up and down the wharf barking and whining. 

A boat was lying at the wharf in which a 
native was sitting. The dog suddenly stopped, 
jumped into the boat, and gave several short 
barks, as if to say: “I want to go to that ship 
out there.” 

The man knew the dog, took in the situation, 
and doubtless thinking of a fee, he rowed the 
dog to the ship’s side. The man got his fee, for 
the officers were glad to have their pet returned 
to them. After that the dog often got back to 
the ship in the same manner. 

The following anecdote is somewhat similar 
in character, and speaks well for the dog’s in- 
telligence : 

“You know how much I rush about in han- 
som cabs,” said the narrator, “and Scoti, my 
collie dog, always goes with me; we travel many 
miles in a week together in this way, but on one 
occasion I was walking and missed him. 

Search was in vain. The crowd was great ; 


traffic drowned the sound of my whistle; and, 
after waiting awhile, and looking elsewhere, I re- 
turned to my suburban home without my com- 
panion, and sorrowful, yet hoping that he might 
find his way back. 


In about two hours after my arrival a hansom 
cab drove up to the door, and out jumped Scoti. 
The cabman rang for his fare, and thinking he 
had somehow captured the runaway, I inquired 
how and where he found him. 

‘O, sir!’ said the cabby, ‘I didn’t hail him at 
all; he hailed me. I was standing close by St. 
James Church a-looking out for a fare, when in 
jumps the dog. Like his impudence, says I. 
So I shouts through the window, but he wouldn’t 
stir. So I gets down and tries to pull him out, 
and shows him my whip; but he sits still and 
barks, as much as to say, “Go on, old man.” 
As I seizes him by the collar I reads his name 
and the address. All right my fine gentleman, 
says I, I'll drive you where you’re wanted, I 
dare say. So I shut to the door, and my gentle- 
man settles hisself with his head just a-looking 
out, and I drives on till I stops at this here gate, 
when out jumps my passenger, clearing the door, 
and walks in as calm as though he’d been a 
reg’lar fare.’ ””—Selected. 


A Voice from Arabia.—We have hitherto 
looked upon Arabia as a sort of blank space in 
the map of the civilized Oriental world. But 
we are now called upon to change our views. 
Ancient inscriptions have been found in large 
numbers, in all parts of the Arabian peninsula. 
In the north they have been copied by Dough- 
ty, Huber, and Enting; in the south by Ar- 
naud, Halevy, and, above all, Glaser, who has 
discovered more than a thousand which were 
previously unknown, and has corrected or com- 
pleted the copies of others that were known 
before. 

Dr. Glaser, besides being an explorer, is also 


a student; and it is to his labors, and those of 


the eminent Assyriologist, Professor Hommel, 
that we owe the new knowledge which is likely 
to revolutionize our old ideas about Arabia. 
They have made it clear that many of the in- 


scriptions go back to a very great antiquity, 
and belong to a kingdom whose authority ex- 
tended throughout the Arabian peninsula, from 
the Indian Ocean, on the south, to Gaza and 
the frontiers of Egypt on the north. 

The kingdom of Ma’in was supplanted and 
followed by the kingdom of Saba, the Sheba of 
the Old Testament. A king of Saba, whose 
dominions extended to the northern borders of 
Arabia, is mentioned on the Assyrian monu- 
ments of the eighth century B. C.; and at a 
still earlier date we hear, in the Bible, of a 
queen of Sheba who visited the court of Solo- 
mon. 

The kingdom of Ma’in must have lasted 
Jong. The inscriptions have made us acquaint- 
ed with the names of thirty-three of its kings. We 
see, then, that at a very early date, before the 
age of Moses and the exodus, Arabia was the 
seat of a cultivated state, whose members prac- 
ticed the art of alphabetic writing, and had ex- 
tended its power from the extreme south of the 
peninsula to Edom and the borders of Palestine. 

When, consequently, the Israelitish tribes en- 
tered Canaan, there is no longer any reason for 
supposing that they were a barbarous and illit- 
erate horde. The desert through which they 
had marched was surrounded on all sides by 
nations which could read and write. Tsar, the 
frontier fortress of Egypt, had been governed 
by a Minzan chieftain, whose first thought, on 
his return to his native country, was to erect a 
monument and engrave upon it an inscription. 
What he could do, the princes of Israel could 
have done too. Their Semitic kinsfolk in Ara- 
bia were already in possession of an alphabetic 
system of writing, a knowledge of which they 
had carried as far north as Tema and Midian. 
If, therefore, the conclusions of Dr. Glaser and 
Professor Hommel are right, there is no longer 
any a priori presumption against the use of al- 
phabetic writing on the part of Moses and his 
contem poraries.— Professor A. H. Sayce, Oxford, 
Eng., in 8. 8. Times. 

Is a summer vacation helpful or injurious to 
aman? That is an open question. There are 
many who think that a man is refreshed and in- 
vigorated for his work by leaving it for a few 
weeks or months in the warmer season, and that 
in consequence he comes back with the ability 
and the willingness to do more than would have 
been possible to him otherwise. There are oth- 
ers who believe that a man in fair health can do 
more work month by month by sticking at his 
regular business, with such diversions and vari- 
ety as are open to him in connection with it, 
than he could by breaking wholly away from it 
for any extended period. Now is a good time 
to give testimony on this question. The “ go- 
aways” and the “stay-at-homes ” who have been 
separated for a season are together once more. 
It is for each class to show by its course which 
plan is most effective in the direction of perma- 
nent and efficient service in a common field. 
He who believes in a vacation, and has had one, 
ought to show that he can do more work, and 
do it better, than his fellow who has remained at 
his post all summer. He, on the other hand, 
who has had no vacation, and who thinks that 
none is desirable, ought to show that he is fresher 
and stronger for having refrained from wasting 
his strength by an extended intermission, or un- 
wise direction, of effort. The question as to the 
worth of a vacation is a fair one. The proof in 
the case here proposed is also fair. Now let the 
evidence be fairly judged. Unless a man can 
show that he is the gainer by his favorite course, 


in comparison with his fellow who holds the o 
posite opinion, he must admit that the evidence 
is against his view, and that he, presumably, is 
in error.—S. S. Times. 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 


Census Report for 1890.—The following infor. 
mation is gleaned from a census bulletin of 
Tenth Month 30th, 1890: “The population of 
the United States on June 1, 1890, as shown by 
the first count of persons and families, exelu- 
sive of white persons in Indian Territory, In- 
dians on reservations, and Alaska, was 62,480, 
540. These figures may be slightly changed b 
later and more exact compilations, but ork 
changes will not be material. In 1880 the pop- 
ulation was 50,155,783. The absolute increase 
of the population in the ten years intervening 
was 12,324,757, and the percentage of increase 
was 24.57. In 1870 the population was stated 
as 38,558,371. According to these figures the 
absolute increase in the decade between 1870 
and 1880 was 11,597,412, and the percentage of 
increase was 30.08.” The population of the North 
Atlantic Division, comprising the states from 
Maine to Pennsylvania inclusive, is 17,364,429; 
of the South Atlantic Division, from Delaware 
to Florida, 8,836,759; of the Northern Central 
Division, from Ohio to Kansas, 22,322,151; of 
the Southern Central Division, from Kentucky 
to Arkansas, 10,948,253; and of the Western 
Division, from Montana to California, including 
the States among and west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, 3,008,948. The North Atlantic section is 
primarily a manufacturing section. As a neces- 
sary result of the predominance of manufactur- 
ing there is a great development of urban pop- 
ulation. Indeed, more than half of the inhabi- 
tants are grouped in cities. 

The predominant industry of the Northern 
Central states is agriculture, although in many 
of these states manufactures are now acquiring 
prominence. The industries of the South At- 
lantic and Southern Central sections are still 
almost entirely agricultural, while in the Wes 
tern states and territories the leading industries 
are agriculture, mining and grazing. 

In the course of the settlement and develop- 
ment of a country the industries commonly fol- 
low one another in a certain order. Afier the 
hunter, trapper, aud prospector, who are com- 
monly the pioneers, the herdsman follows, and 
for a time the raising of cattle is the leading in- 
dustry. As settlement becomes less sparse, this 
is followed by agriculture, which in its turn, as 
the population becomes more dense, is succeeded 
by manufactures, and, as a consequence, the ag- 
gregation of the people in cities. We see in this 
country all stages of this progress. 

The industries of Dakota, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas are purely agricultural, and are dependent 
on the supply of moisture, either in the form of 
rain or by irrigation. Through these states 
passes what is known as the sub-humid belt, a 
strip of country several degrees in width, in 
which during rainy years there is an abund- 
ance of moisture for the need of crops, while 
in the years when the rainfall is below the 
average the supply is deficient. In this re 
gion little provision has been made for arti- 
ficial irrigation, the settlers having thus far 
been content to depend upon rainfall. Into this 
region the settlers flocked in large numbers in 
the early years of the decade, drawn thither by 
the fertility of the land and by the fact that for 
a few years the rainfall had‘ been sufficient for 
the needs of agriculture. During the past two 
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or three years, however, the conditions of rain- 
fall have materially changed. It has fallen de- 
cidedly below the normal, and the settlers have 
thereby been forced to emigrate. Thousands of 
families have abandoned this region and gone 
to Oklahoma and the Rocky Mountain region. 


Boy Protected by a Cow.—tThe following ac- 
count of a singular circumstance, which oc- 
curred in France not long since, appeared in 
the Paris Moniteur: “The inhabitants of the 
neighborhood of Auxonne were long annoyed 
by a wolf, which at one time devoured a young 
girl. A boy named Fourcault, about fourteen 
years of age, was tending some cows in that 
canton. It is well known that these animals, 
shen urged by common danger at the approach 
of a wolf, are led by instinct to collect and ar- 
range themselves into a kind of circular pha- 
lanx, presenting to the enemy those arms which 
nature has furnished their heads, and thus se- 
curing their bodies, which would be otherwise 
exposed. The cows which Fourcault watched, 
adopted this natural tactic the moment they 
perceived the wolf, which, however, directed it- 
self not towards them, but towards the boy, 
whom it seized, and was beginning to shake. 
One of the cows, immediately separating itself 
from the phalanx, attacked the wolf and made 
it drop its prey. The boy availed himself of 
the contest between his adversary and protec- 
tress to seek his safety by flight. The wolf 
quitted the cow, pursued the boy, seized and 
shook him as before. The cow rushed forward 
again fur the defence of the youth, and harassed 
the wolf so much as to oblige it to relinquish its 
victim once more, but being socn repulsed, the 
boy was a third time in the jaws of the wolf, 
when fortunately two inhabitants of a neighbor- 
ing village came up and despatched the animal. 
Young Foureault was carried to the hospital, 
and though wounded in more than thirty places, 
has since perfectly recovered.” 


The Cork Industry.—The report of the United 
States Consul of Barcelona, Spain, states that 
the cork oak grows on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, both in Europe and Africa, but is 
most abundantly cultivated in Spain, where the 
cork forests cover more than 600,000 acres of 
land. It thrives best in soils containing feld- 
spar, and is not often found in limestone land. 

The trees are generally raised from seed, 
which are planted in alternate rows with vines. 
The ground is then cultivated as a vineyard for 
twenty or twenty-five years, and then the vines 
are rooted out. The tree is liable to be attacked 
by the larvee of some species of boring insects, 
which excavate tunnels in the wood, and also 
by a red ant, which pierces the cork itself. The 
leaves are sometimes eaten by the catterpillar of 
a moth. The barking is done when the tree 
has reached the age of fifteen or twenty years, 
and is repeated every ten, twelve or fourteen 
years. The bark removed the first time is not 
fit for making corks. If the soil is thin the 
bark is thin, but of fine quality, and adapted to 
make extra corks. If the tree grows in rich 
land the bark is thick, but spongy and of little 
value. 

After the bark is removed, it is boiled in 
water, which causes it to swell, and dissolves out 
the tannin and other substances. Then the 
hard crust is scraped off. In making corks the 
bark is cut into strips, the width of which is 
equal to ‘the length of the corks to be made. 
These strips are cut into squares, and these are 
converted into octagons by removing the cor- 
ners. The workmen take these pieces, and giv- 
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ing them a rotary motion against the edge of a 
knife, convert them into corks with wonderful 
rapidity. 

The number of workmen engaged in the cork 
industry, in Spain, is estimated at 12,000; but 
including the cultivation and all those engaged 
in the transportation and mercantile operations, 
about 200,000 persons derive their subsistence 
from this substance. 

senssiiniaiineaigiliiatiai ie, 
For ‘“ Tue Frienp.’ 

Weather Statistics for Eleventh Month, 1890, 
at San Antonio, Texas. 

Mean temperatures, 7 A.M. 3 Pp. M. 7 P.M. 10 P.M. 

53° 72° 64° 60° 
Mean, 62}° 

Highest temperature noted, 83° at 3 p. M., 12th. 

Lowest temperature noted, 40° at 7 a. M, 28th. 

Light rain on 10th, 14th and 15th. 

Greatest range in temperature 31°, on 4th. 

Least range in temperature 6°, on 15th. 

Thin ice made during night of 28th. 


Flowering plants and banana trees, in exposed situa- 
tions, destroyed same night. 





Items. 


Ritualism in the Church of England.— Bishop 
Ryle of Liverpool, in a charge delivered to his 
clergy said: ‘‘I beseech you to realize the painful 
fact that the Protestantism of this country is gradu- 
ally ebbing away, and I entreat you as Christians 
and patriots to resist the growing tendency to for- 
get the blessings of the English Reformation. . . . 
The novel teaching and ritual of modern days have 
gradually familiarized people with every distine- 
tive doctrine and practice of Romanism—the real 

resence, the mass, auricular confession and priest- 
y absolution, the sacerdotal character of the min- 
istry, the monastic system, and a histrionic, showy 
style of public worship—and the natural result is 
that many simple people see no mighty harm in 
downright genuine Popery.” 

Another English clergman, in a convention, de- 
scribed the question of ritualism to be, whether 
they should permit their children to be taught, 
that salvation is to be obtained through the chan- 
nels of church ordinances, by means of grace-im- 
parting sacraments, administered by the hands of 
validly consecrated priests. 


Early History of Friends.—Side lights thrown 
upon the times and doings of the early Friends 
often present them to us with a peculiar interest. 
I notice that the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion have placed before the public a volume of 
“ Rydal Hall Papers” in which says a writer in the 
daily press : 

“We follow the North Country Justice on the 
round of his duties at church, market, and quarter 
sessions, assist him in his labors of disarming Pa- 
pists and Recusants, and superintend along with 
him the suppression of conventicles and the im- 
prisonment of Quakers. The members of this sect 
gave not a little trouble to the Magisterial mind in 
the North in the days of the Merry Monarch, and 
Sir Daniel did not earn the love of the Friends in 
Westmoreland and the adjoining counties for ‘spur- 
ring on the Majestretes to the good work’ of clap- 
ping them in bonds. There are letters.from Wil- 
iam Penn ; but these are tame reading compared 
with a warning which he received for persecuting 
‘the people of God whom the world in scorne call 
Quakers,’ or with ‘a very long epistle in the usual 
Quaker style,’ wherein a William Wilson, of Stand- 
end, writes from Lancaster Castle, beginning “Oh 
Fye, Justice Fleeming, that ever this report should 
be sounded in our ears!” “ We never had the like 
in our parish,” exclaims this witness for the truth, 
“sence the Scots was amongst us, nor never ex- 
pected that ourown justecees should have made such 
worke as sett men to robing and spoilling true 
men’s goods who dare not spoyle themselves, nor 
do any hurt to any man. My friend William 
Grave is this day lyeing in the perall] of death, and 
one prisoner is lyeing dead this day upon the 
checker tabell.’”— From British Friend. 


Early Friends at Waynesville, Ohio.—An account 
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of the first settlement at Waynesville, printed in 
the Waynesville News, represents that the early set- 
tlers were largely Friends, from the eastern and 
southern States. A meeting was established there 
in 1803, and so strong was the tide of emigration, 
that by the Ninth Month, 1805, there had been 
taken in on certificate from other churches 818 
persons. At two meetings alone,—those of Sixth 
and Seventh months, 1805, there were handed in 
certificates for 202 persons; and before the new 
meeting-house was ready for occupancy (Third 
Month 1806), the church record must have had on 
its pages the names of more than 1,000 members.” 


Responsibility for Use of Money.—The British 
Friend has the following paragraphs : 

“Tt is worth more than a moment’s consideration 
whether the expenditure of £70,000 which was re- 
ported recently as having been spent on a Roman 
Catholic Church at Cambridge to accommodate but 
300 persons is a wise disposition of property. If 
the wholesome advice which is annually given to 
Friends tending to impress the mind with the re- 
sponsibility resting upon individuals, not only as 
tothe acquisition but as regards the proper use and 
Jinal disposition of their property were heeded, a 
large portion of this £70,000 would in all proba- 
bility have gone into other channels. It seems an 
awful waste of money in the midst of such distress- 
ing poverty and bare clinging to life of the sub- 
merged 3,000,000. Will God not visit for these 
abuses? Undoubtedly He will. 


“Two days after writing the above I was in- 
formed of a wealthy family in Scotland who had 
expended not £70,000 but £120,000 in erecting an 
edifice for—I think—the Baptist denomination. 
Now within certain limits which would allowample 
scope for variety of tastes, it seems allowable for 
rich people to exercise their judgment, or even to 
gratify their whims, in the application of their 
estates to purposes of a private or public nature 
without incurring any more serious charge than 
that of folly or mistake. Such limits can scarcely 
be determined otherwise than by an enlightened 
public opinion. But outside those boundaries it 
appears safe to affirm that the possessor of wealth 
has no moral right to dispose of his riches except 
with due regard to those toiling millions by whose 
instrumentality all wealth is created. ‘The king 
himself is served by the field.’ I cannot conceive 
how any one choosing to act otherwise ean escape 
the charge in the sight of heaven of injustice and 
cruel wrong.” 


THE FRIEND. 


FIRST MONTH 10, 1891. 








The failure of crops in Western Kansas, owing 
to the want of rain, has caused much suffering 
to the people residing there, during the past few 
years. Appeals for help have been made to the 
friends of the sufferers, who were more favor- 
ably situated, and these have been responded to, 
we suppose from many neighborhoods. 

As one evidence of the gratitude with which 
this timely assistance has been received, there 
has been forwarded to us a series of resolutions, 
signed by F. C. Wegener, W. A. Hemler, and 
S. C. Phillips, as a committee, expressing their 
thanks for the help extended by “the Society 
of Friends in the East,” through Abel Walker. 

Athough we have known of several recent 
efforts by Friends to relieve in part the suffer- 
ings of the poor people inhabiting the dry belt 
of country in Western Kansas, yet we had no 
knowledge respecting the special cases referred 
to in these resolutions—nor have we received 
any collateral information which would indicate 
from what part of “the Society of Friends in 
the East” the help came. 

We publish this notice, in hopes that it may 
reach the eyes of some of those who have been 
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benevolently engaged in this attempt to “bear 
one another's burthens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ ; and may encourage them and others to 
keep their hearts open to the claims of suffering 
humanity. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Untrep Srates.—The public debt statement shows 
that the reduction of the debt, less cash in the Trea- 
sury, during the Twelfth Month, 1890, amounted to 
$11,005,397.99. Total cash in the Treasury, $679,- 
440,656.81. 

In the U. S. Senate, on the 5th instant, a Financial 
bill was given precedence of the “ Force bill,” that 
has so long occupied the time of that body. This re- 
sult was reached by eight Republicans voting with 
twenty-six Democrats for, while twenty-nine Republi- 
cans voted against the proposition. 

General F. E. Spinner, ex-Treasurer of the United 
States, died in Jacksonville, Florida, on the evening of 
Twelfth Mo. 31st, aged 88 years. 

Justice Henry B. Brown, of Michigan, has taken 
his seat on the Supreme Court Bench, to which posi- 
tion he had been appointed by President Harrison. 

In the battle at Wounded-knee Creek, on the 29th 
ult., 250 Indians and 25 soldiers are reported killed, 
and 34 soldiers wounded. Seven hundred Indians 
were made prisoners in the Bad Lands. 

The business failures throughout the United States 
daring 1890, as reported to R. G. Dun & Co., num- 
bered 10,907, or only 25 more than in 1889. The 
liabilities, however, were $189,000,000, an increase of 
$41,000,000 over those for the preceding year, and the 
largest since 1884, when they were $225,000,000. In 
Canada the failures for the year were 1847 against 
1777 during 1889, and the liabilities were $18,000,000, 
an increase of $4 000,000. 

Accountant Lentz, of the National Banking Division 
of the Treasury Department, has arrived at the con- 
clusion, that not more than $1,000,000 of the fractional 
currency issued by our Government in the early sixties, 
has been destroyed or lost, and that $14,000,000 yet 
remains outstanding. According to his estimate, this 
great sum is at present entirely in the hands of collec- 
tors, large and small. It requires nearly $3,000,000 of 
each fractional issue to satisfy their appetite for curi- 
osities. Not merely do dealers hold considerable 
stocks of these notes, but nearly every family has one 
or more of them as a memento. 

The schooner W. F. Beebe, at San Francisco, on the 
2nd instant, from the Marshal! Islands, brings news 
confirmatory of the report that the German Govern- 
ment had taken possession of the islands. The chiefs 
were compelled to sign a petition requesting Germany 
to establish a protectorate over the group. One chief, 
however, who declared himself in favor of allegiance 
only to the United States, refused to sign the petition, 
which has been forwarded to Berlin. A German 
cruiser is stationed at Joluit, and the German Agent 
has announced that the islanders will be required to 
pay a yearly tax in copras. 

The Louisiana Lottery Company has instituted 
legal proceedings to have the Anti-Lottery law, passed 
by Congress at its last session, declared unconstitu- 
tional and void. The case will probably go to the 
United States Supreme Court for final adjudication. 

The operation of the Prohibitory Jaw in Kansas, 
has so abated vice and crime, as to induce the Legisla- 
ture of that State to reduce the salaries of its officers, 
who now have so little to do. If Pennsylvania had 
legislated in the same direction, millions of dollars 
would have been saved to the taxpayers in salaries, 
court, prison, and other expenditures. 

On the 2d instant, two theatres and several other 
buildings were destroyed by fire in New York city. 

Camphor trees of paying quality are being grown 
in Florida, it is reported. 

Valuable deposits of tin ore have been found on the 
Colorado River, 100 miles north-west of San Antonio, 
Texas. 

A special to the Boston Herald, from Thomaston, 
Me., denahain a novel condition of things at the State 
Prison there, in that William E. Gould, serving a 10 
years’ sentence for embezzling $180,000, while cashier 
of the First National Bank, practically runs the insti- 
tution. It is alleged that Gould has unlimited power, 
and is virtually warden. He pays all the bills, in- 
cluding the officers’ salaries, receives all moneys and 
buys all the goods, runs the commissary department, 
and the deputy punishes men on his complaint. He 
is not locked up in a cell, as the others are, and has 
privileges accorded him, it is stated, never given any 
prisoner in any other institution. He fills the position 
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of clerk, assistant librarian, choir member, assistant 
physician and assistant watchman, and it is also said 
that he makes out the annual reports of the prison. 

Thousands of settlers in Oklahoma are on the verge 
of starvation, owing to the failure of the first season’s 
crops. 

Says a tobacconist in the Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette: “ For a long time the old American habit of 
tobacco chewing has been on the decline. Nearly half 
the men used to chew years ago, but very few of them 
do it now. The calls for a plug of chewing tobacco 
lasted all day long, but you will wait an hour now 
before you hear sucha call. It was not only the work- 
ing men who indulged in the habit but also the swells 
and the business people. The Southerners were near- 
ly all chewers, and so were the Westerners, but the 
quid has gone out of fashion here.” 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 424, 
being 74 more than last week, and 68 less than the 
corresponding—the Grip—week last year. Of the 
whole number, 228 were males and 196 females: 63 
died of consumption ; 41 of pneumonia ; 35 of diseases 
of the heart; 23 of old age; 18 of bronchitis; 16 of 
convulsions; 15 of inflammation of the brain; 13 of 
apoplexy; 13 of diphtheria; 11 of croup; 11 of pa- 
ralysis; 10 of marasmus and 10 of casualties. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 1034; 4’s, 122; currency 
6’s, 111 a 122. 

Corron was quiet, but steady, on a basis of 93 cts. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

FreEep.—Winter bran, in bulk, $23 a $23.50; spring 
do., at $22 a $22.50 per ton. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.00 a 
$3.50; Western and Pennsylvania extras, $3.75 a 
$4.00; No. 2 winter family, $4.00 a $4.25; Penn- 
sylvania, roller process, $4.35 a $4.85 ; Western winter, 
clear, $4.50 a $4.75 ; Western winter, straight, $4.75 a 
$5.00; winter patent, $5.00 a $5.25; Minnesota, clear, 
$4.00 a $4.50; Minnesota, straight, $4.65 a $5.00; 
Minnesota, patent, $5.10 a $5.35. 

Gratin.— No. 2 red wheat, 99 a 99} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 58} a 58} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 494 a 50 ets. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 5} a 53 ets.; good, 43 a5 
cts.; medium, 4} a 4} cts.; fair, 3} a 4 cts.; common, 
3} a 34 cts.; culls, 2} a 3 cts.; fat cows, 24 a 33 cts. 

SHEEP.— Extra, 5} a 6 cts.; good, 5} a 5} cts.; me- 
dium, 4} a 5 cts.; common, 4 a 4} cts.; culls, 2} a 
3} cts.; lambs, 4} a 7} cts. 

HoGs.—Good Western at 5} a 5} cts., other grades, 
5 a 5} ets. 

Forr1GN.—The London correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, says :—“ The Government are rejoicing 
over their improved prospects. They are entering 
upon the last decade of the century with no serious 
foreign difficulties. Their home prospects are enor- 
mously improved by the Parnell catastrophe. Before 
the O’Shea divorce trial, the Unionists were getting 
somewhat waterlogged. The results of several recent 
by-elections had disheartened many provincial voters. 
The Ministerial ship is now sailing before a spanking 
breeze, while the Gledstenions are depressed and dis- 
couraged.” 

On the afternoon of the 30th ult. a great fire broke 
out in Queen Victoria and Thames Sts., near Black- 
friar’s bridge. Many warehouses were soon blazing. 
At 4 p.m. all the buildings, from the corner of Ben- 
net’s Hill to No. 135 Queen Victoria St., were either 
blazing fiercely or else were smouldering red ruins, 
with scorched blacked shells around them; and, all 
this ruin was done, to all appearances unchecked, in 
spite of the presence of 20 steam fire engines, two fire- 
escapes, and a large number of old “ Manual’ fire-en- 
gines upon the scene. “The latter, however, might 
just as well be in the British Museum as operating 
upon such a conflagration as this.” The cause of the 
fire is unknown, and the amount of damage done is 
estimated at £400,000 or $2,000,000. 

The Scotch railway strike has ended, so far as the 
Glasgow & Southwestern is concerned. 

Negotiations continue between the Spanish Govern- 
ment and the delegates who came recently in the in- 
terests of Cuba. The delegates urge the conclusion of 
a reciprocity treaty between Spain and the United 
States in regard to Cuba, but demand especially favored 
treatment for Cuba as regards tobacco. When the 
delegates have concluded their discussion of the sub- 
ject with the Government: officials, General E. Burd 
Grubb, the American Minister, will open negotiations 
with the Government on the same matter. 

The Italians are weer to be well satisfied with 
the operations of the McKinley tariff. 

The es of the Associated Press at Berlin 
gives, in his despatches of the 3d instant, the following 








interesting account of German affairs : —“ Professor 
Koch’s first step on returning to Berlin, was to seek a 
conference with Dr. von Gossler, Minister of Medicinal 
Affairs, &c., on the agitation of the medical societies 
against the continued secrecy regarding the nature of 
the lymph and the present method of its distribution, 

It is officially announced that the German Govern. 
ment has recognized the existence of the Republic of 
Brazil. 

A St. Petersburg correspondent asserts that Russia 
would recognize the Bresilien Republic if it were not 
for the Czar’s personal regard for Dom Pedro, which 
has ionninid him against such recognition during 
the ex-Emperor’s lifetime. 

A despatch to the London Times from Vienna states 
that fifty persons were killed outright by an explosion 
that occurred in the Trinity coal pit in Polis Ostrau 
on the 3rd instant. 

Intensely cold weather prevails in Hungary.’ The 
Danube is frozen over at Buda-Pesth, and ice blocks 
extend from Pressburg nearly to Vienna. In addition 
to this there is a dangerous formation of ground ice, 
Vienna is menaced with a water famine, all of the 
springs which furnish the supply being frozen. 

Forced by the severe weather to make a more ex- 
tended search for prey, packs of wolves are crossing 
the Russian frontier and making their way to Silesia, 
Hunting parties are being formed to destroy them. 

The winter is unusually severe in Poland. A de- 
tachment of pioneers has been ordered to break the 
ice in the river Bober, because there are many water- 
mills on the river’s banks, and 400 employés of the 
mills are in enforced idleness on account of the river's 
frozen condition. 

The company for cutting the Perekop canal has now 
been constituted in Russia, and the work of joining 
the Azoff and Black Seas between the Crimea and the 
mainland will be commenced shortly. The channel 
will be 70 feet wide and 12 feet deep. Ports will be 
made at each end. The work has to be finished in six 
years. 

The recent census of Japan gives the total popula- 
tion as 40,702,020. There are two cities and 13 pre- 
fectures having a population of over a million eush. 

At San Martin, near Atacapotzal, Mexico, there re- 
sides a pure Indian woman, who is believed to be 115 
years of age. Her descendants are numerous, and 
count among their number great-great-grandchildren, 
She owns documents proving that she carried on law- 
suits with Viceroy Vinegas while Spain still held 
dominion in Mexico. The name by which she is 
known is Torres, but her true name is [xcahuaxochitl 


NOTICES 

The next meeting of Frrenps’ Institute Lyceum, 
will be held at Friends’ Select School, No. 140 North 
Sixteenth Street, on Sixth-day, First Month 9th, 1891, 
at 8 o’clock P. M. 

Subject—“ Gems and Precious Stones,” (with illus- 
trations) by George Vaux, Jr. 

Friends generally are cordially invited to attend. 





Westtown Boarpine Scuoot.—The Committee 
in charge meet in Philadelphia on the 9th-day, of the 
First Month, 1891, at 11 a. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet the same day 
at 9 aA. M., and the Committee on Admissions at 9.30 
A. M. Wm. Evans, Clerk. 


A Friend with experience as housekeeper, would 
like to take charge of honse in a family wishing to be 
relieved of the care. Box 72 Wenonah, N. J. 
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Diep, at his residence in South Kingstown, R. I., on 
the 28th of Second Mo. 1890, EpHram C. CoLims, 
in the 83d year of his age. He was a member of South 
Kingston Monthly Meeting of Friends, and a full be- 
liever in the ancient doctrines and testimonies of the 
Society. Owing to the cancerous affection in his 
mouth, which caused his death, he could say but little 
during his illness ; yet appeared to bear his sufferings 
with Christian resignation and patience. 

——, at his residence, Norwich, Ontario, Canada, 
Twelfth Month 4th, 1890, Henry Surron, aged 91 
years and 9 months, a beloved member of Norwich 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, and an elder for more 
than fifty years; the duties of which station he was 
concerned faithfully to fulfil. His consistent deport 
ment and kind and loving disposition, endeared him 
to his family and friends, especially the youth; he 
was respected by all who knew him for honest integ- 
rity of character. His day’s work was done in the day 
time, and with quiet submission to the Divine will he 
calmly awaited his releasé, 


